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Communicated for the Southern Agriculturist. 


ON THE APPLICATION OF LIME AS AN IMPROVER OF 
THE SOIL; AND ITS USE IN THE CULTIVATION OF SEA-ISLAND COTTON, &c, 
A Correspondence between the Hon. W. B. Seabrook and 


K. Burden, Esq. 
John’s Island, August 14th, 1844. 
To Wuiremarsu B. Seasrook, Esa. 

Dear Sir,—I have received a copy of your book, “ On the origin, 
cultivation, and uses of cotton,”—for which accept my acknowledge- 
ments. I exceedingly regret, a great mistake you have made, and 
inserted in your book, with respect to the statement I gave you, 
and which makes it necessary for me to call your attention to the 
early correction of your error. 

The error that I complain of, appears in pages 26 and 27 of your 
book ; and is comprised in the following paragraph—the objection- 
able words of which, I have underscored. The paragraph reads 
thus—“ Until within a few months, the agriculturists of South-Caro. 
lina was ignorant praetically, and it might be added theoretically, of 
the efficacy of calcareous manures. It is true that lime as an 
improver of the soil has been long known to a few of our cotton 
planters. In 1800, and again in 1803, it was used by Kinsey 
Burden, then of St. Paul’s Parish. Though his efforts with a new 
enriching ingredient were attended with the most signal success, 
‘it does not appear that the same gentleman ever afterwards resorted 
to wt!” 

Permit me therefore, to refer you back to the following parts of 
my letters to you, in reply to your letters to me, which you must 
have overlooked when compiling your book ; or, you would not have 
made the unauthorized assertion quoted above. In my reply to 
your letter of the 12th of June 1843, inquiring into the early practice 
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of the cotton planters of this State, I stated in addition to what Il 
had said to you before. To your 4th question—‘‘ Was manures 
used? if so, what kinds, and in what quantities? I mentioned to 
you, that 1 had used in the year 1826, a compost of one part lime» 
and four parts cow-dung, rotten rushes, and salt-marsh, mixed and 
spread on the listing in the proportion of twenty-eight single cart- 
loads per acre, for eighty acres of my cotton. (Eighty-eight-acres 
are mentioned as planted that year, but eight acres did not require 
help.) By calculating twelve bushels to the cart-load, and taking 
one fifth part for the lime, you will find, that I used im that year, (1826) 
sixty-seven bushels and one-fifth of lime, per acre. This item you 
have entirely overlooked; thé shells for this limeing, and all that 
was previously, occasionally used for my crops, and experiment 
patches, and for horticultural purposes, were collected and burned 
by my own people. 

Ihave referred back to my letter of the 4th of October 1826, in 
reply to your letter dated the 9th of August 1826; (published by 
you in the Southern Agriculturist,) to see what was at that time my 
reply to you, (as Corresponding Secretary of the Agricultural Socie- 
ty of St. John’s, Colleton,) respecting manures; and I find, that I 
expressed myself best pleased with salt-mud, salt-marsh, and a com- 
post of salt-marsh and rushes, with animal manure ; and these I still 
use with, and without lime. 1 suppose one reason why I did not 
mention at that time, (to wit, the 4th of October 1826,) that I had 
added lime to the compost for that year; there were two new mate- 
rials, which I had that year, combined with lime, and the full result 
of the experiment was not known to me when I answered your 
letter. Another reason probably was, the known hostility of other 
planters to the use of lime as an improver of the soil. 

In answer é0 your letter of the 12th of June 1843, I also stated that 
Ihad used lime advantageously for corn, for root-potatoes, and for 
wheat and rye, (the two latter in small patches;) without lime, the 
grain of neither wheat nor rye will fill well on my land; but with it, 
both are made full and heavy, if planted at the proper time. I also 
mentioned to you, (in reference to the plantation on which I reside,) 
that since I began to drain deep, and limed my lands occasionally, 

in the course of thirty-six years, the healthiness of the place had been 
improved, (compared with what it had been, during the previous 
ownership.) The experiment alluded to with lime alone, for root 
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potatoes, was made in 1801 or 1802; that for corn about 1819; those 
for wheat and rye, about ten years ago. There was also an experi- 
ment made in, or about the year 1819, with the refuse contents ofa 
domestic ley-barrel, prepared with about one-fourth lime to } ashes, 
about ten bushels; which was distributed to each hill of the eighth ~ 
part of an acre of young cotton, on the highest and poorest spot in the 
field, near a declivity, asa top-dressing ; this spot with the rest of 
the field, was always manured when planted. The cotton on that 
spot continued more fruitful and better grown, than the cotton 
around it for many years after; and is still distinguishable when 
the field is planted. (This experiment, and the result, I did not 
mention to you before.) I mentioned to you, that after limeing a field, 
[have smelled the lime in the wind at a distance, (as when one 
passes through a current of air, that has passed over a spot on which 
cattle or sheep have been recently penned.) This effect produced 
on the atmusphere, surely indicated that a large quantity of unslacked 
lime had been spread on the field in the vicinity, when the odour of 
the lime was carried by the wind to a distance from the field. 

In a piece written at the request of the Editor of the Southern 
Agriculturist, in September 1829, on the causes which produce rust 
in Sea-Island cotton; on the Cotton Caterpillar; and on the Peach 
tree and its diseases ; signed ‘‘ Another Cotton Planter.” (See 2nd 
vol. page 91.) I therein mentioned that I used lime for fruit trees 
also. 

[have also read a piece written by yourself, in September 1829, 
and published in the same volume of the Southern Agriculturist ; 
on the valuable properties of marsh-mud as a manure for cotton, in 
which you use these words—‘ lime I have been given to understand, 
is better. In support of this opinion, it is said that Mr. Burden uses 
it extensively.” (See Southern Agriculturist, vol. 2d, page 398.) 

That I have used lime “ extensively” since 1803, does surely appear , 
from the information given to you by me in 1843, and now recurred 
to, but omitted to be acknowledged in the compilation of your book ; 
also, it does appear even from your Own writings published in the 
Southern Agricultutist, “and quoted above; and will be confirmed 
by the subjoined statements at the close of this letter, showing the 
quantity of lime purchased by me 7x 1827, tm 1828 and im 1829, from 
Mr. Winborn Lawton for manure ; and upon the notoriety of which, 

I suppose you grounded your remark in 1829, already alluded to, 
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I know that strong prejudices against the use of lime for agricul- 
tural purposes, have existed with many planters that I have con- 
versed with on the subject. One instance I will here recite—soon 
after I removed to this Parish, (about thirty-seven years ago,) while 
walking with a friend over his rice-field, a part of which he continued 
to cultivate for domestic use, I pointed out a bed of shell-marl where 
the rice was growing, indicated by a part of the marl brought out 
by craw-fish ; but the idea of using that material for manure, appear- 
ed to him chimerical, and he never disturbed the marl-bed, On the 
adjoining plantation, 7x a part of the same swamp, a bed of fine shell 
marl has lately been discovered, and is now in use. I have hitherto 
believed that the application of lime has been beneficial to every 
part of my own crops, except for oats, and the field peas; (as I have 
remarked to you before, of the spots in my field where heaps of lime 
had stood,) and I am not certain, but those unproductive spots which 
I observed, where the heaps of lime had beenlaid down, in, or about 
the year 1823 ; and still show the injurious effect of some ingredient 
present in those spots, produced by some combination of causes not 
satisfactorily known to me; but which I suppose could be detected 
by a chemical analysis of some of the earth in those spots, to show 
what is the predominant injurious ingredient there; or what is 
wanted to make them fertile and healthy. It may be the effect of 
too much salt. About that time, (1823) I tried in that field for cotton, 
a compost of dry marsh-mud, incorporated with lime; and also, a 
compost of the ashes of marsh-mud, incorporated with lime. To put 
the matter beyond doubt, there should be also, an analysis of some 
of the healthy productive land around, to prove what is lacking, or 
superfluous in the nearly barren spots. If the Agricultural Society 
of St. John’s, Colleton, or the State Agricultural Society, will have 
the earth’s analyzed at their own expense, by a Chemist, and will 
send me a copy of the result of the analyzation, and publish it for 
the benefit of the planters, 1 will send them a box of each of the 
earth’s labelled for that purpose, of the size they wish, and to the 
place they may direct in Charleston ; and a box of tron ore land which 
does not produce rust in cotton, for analyzation also, if they wish it. 
This year I have planted a square of the field, embracing some of 
those unproductive spots, in rice, and sowed the trenches of the 
whole square when planted, with lime. The rice on the barren 
spots has received an equal share of lime, but they exhibit the same 
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sickly, poor, unproductive appearance, with yellow leaves, (as when 
planted before in oats, and again in peas, at different periods,) not- 
withstanding the fresh limeing; while on the land around those 
spots, the rice now shows a good growth, and promises in appearance, 
to do well, if not prevented by a continuance of excessive dry 
weather, to which it has been subjected for some time past. It is 
probable, that the analysis Of those spots of earth, which produces 
the yellow leaf disease in oats, in peas, and in rice, may show, that 
the same cause produces the yellow leaf in cotton. 

There is a spot in one of my fields, that probably has been cleared 
and planted more than one hundred years—it is on the declivity of 
a ridge, of yellow land, where from repeated cultivation, and the 
beds leading down the slope from north to south, the washings by 
the rains has left the rocks of iron ore projecting out of the earth, 
which are broken and crumbled to form an imperfect bed in those 
spots ; yet, on those spots the cotton is healthy, and free from rust, 
while the upper part of the ridge and the flat land below, which is 
well drained, and other parts of the field, show rust. This field, 
including the iron ore spots, has been cultivated i cotton, every third 
year, since I purchased the land in 1828 ; but the cotton on the iron 
ore spots have never rusted in that time. This year a part of that 
field has been manured with salt-mud ; a part with mud and ashes as 
a top dressing ; the part contaning the iron ore spots with green salt- 
marsh ; a part with pine-trash ; and a part with decayed vegetable 
matter taken from an uncleared swamp, as was most convenient to 
cart. All parts of the field has shown some rust this year, except 
the iron ore spots ; this is the iron ore land I propose for analyzation. 

In the spring of 1843, I congratulated a member of the St. John’s 
Colleton Agricultural Society, (Dr. Jenkins Townsend,) on the 
happy discovery of a bed of shell-mar! on his plantation on St. John’s 
Island ; the shells pulverized by time, and fit for immediate use ; 
but he seemed to think it of little value. As the ground of his objec. 
tion to the use of marl and lime, I understood him to say, that the 
above mentioned Society had appointed a Committee to make experi- 
ments with lime ; and that committee by their Chairman Mr. Jenkins 
Mikell, had reported unfavorably to the use of lime in agriculture 
That report I suppose, is well know to you. I remarked to Dr 
Townsend, that their Committee’s report was in opposition to my 
own experience.. Permit me here to say, that if those experiments 
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by the Committee was made with crushed shells, 1 consider such 
lime, but little better than gypsum calcined by the action of fire, 
which is said to produce no beneficial effect in agriculture. 

I always had great reluctance to speak of my own doings, unless 
requested ; it seemed to me to savourtoo much of boasting; but it ap- 
pears on this occasion, to be necessary to doso. Suffice it then to say, 
in addition to what I have before written a your request, that the pub- 
lic roads skirts two of my cotton fields at the place I reside, and two 
other fields adjoining those. On three of these fields, /ime-kilns have 


been burned since the year 1806, and many cart-loads of lime alone ; — 


and lime with ashes ; and lime mixed with other materials, as a compost, 
have been laid down on all of them at different times—in view to all 
persons that passed by, there was no concealment, and inquiries made 
by others respecting lime us a manure, have beea frankly answered 
by me ; and your own publication in the Southern Agricultutist m 1829, 
already referred to, show, that the fact of my using lime “ extensively” 
since 1803, for agricultural purposes, was well known to you and others, 
atleast fifteen years ago. How came it to pass then, my dear sir, 
that you have forgotten, or, overlooked these facts ¢ 

The particulars respecting the quantity of lime and ashes, which I 
purchased im 1827, im 1828, and in 1829, for the declared purpose of ag- 
riculture, 1 will now state in detail : In 1828, I purchased twotracts of 
land adjoining each other—the old fields of which, I knew had been 
subjected to severe tillage, with very little help from manures, and 
as I knew by experience, the use of lime and ashes was the quickest 
way to resuscitate the old lands, and 2 was convenient at that time to 
purchase, 1 preferred doing so to burning those materials with my 
own people, and thus I incurred a considerable expense in purcha- 
sing lime aud ashes during three years; besides the lime and ashes 
burned by my own people at different times, between the years 
1803 and 1827, for the place on which I reside, and what has been 
burned as occasion required, since 1829.. The public road divides 
the old fields of both the tracts I purchased. On some of those fields 
lime-kilns have been burned.at different times since the, year 1829; 
and nearly all the fields have had: one or more limeings. 1 subjoin 
a statement made from Mr. Winborn Lawton’s bills for 7,582 bushels 
of lime, purchased from him, and for the hire of his sloop and people 
to bring 3,444 bushels of ashes from Charleston, purchased of others 
gn the years 1827, 1828, and 1829. You will see by this exhibition, 
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that I have expended $1,112,233 in three years, for those manures—a 
larger amount probably, than has been yet expended by any other 
planter in this State, of equal means. 

I mentioned in my letter to you of the 21st of July 1843, that I 
had given you a synopsis of the entries made in my plantation books 
for a series of thirty years. That series commenced in 1798, and 
ended in 1827. It was intended as a general view as far as it went, 
extensive, though not universal. There must of necessity be some 
exceptions in the transactions of so long a period. ‘The subjoined 
statement made up from bills and receipts for lime and ashes, pur- 
chased in 1827, 1828, and 1829, forms partly, one of those exceptions, 
of items}that*have not been recorded in my plantation books. I did 
not intend the term synopsis, to be understood as a complete view ; 
and I suppose it would readily occur to your mind also, that what 
Thad said in other parts of my letters were not to be excluded, 
because they were not repeated in the synoptical view I gave you 
of many parts ; for 1 expressly said before, I used the term, “but 
with the view of answering your question more fully.” . In the 
synoptical sketch you received, for the year 1826, you overlooked 
entirely, the lume mentioned as used in the compost for eighty acres of my 
cotton that year, (eighty-eight acres was planted. but eight acres did 
not require help, or was manured with marsh-mud alone.) The 
year 1827 also is embraced in the series of thirty years ; yet, in that 
year, like some other years, only the number of acres of cotton 
planted ; the number of laborers employed; the quantity of seed- 
cotton gathered ; and a note respecting caterpillars, are mentioned ; 
and yet, in the year 1827, a large quantity of lime and ashes was 
purchased, and applied to my cotton crop, as will be seen by the 
annexed statement. Many of my agricultural notes were written 
on loose sheets and scraps of paper, which could not be collected 
and examined, without more labor than I can now apply to that 
object. From*the nature of your questions, I was compelled to 
give chiefly my own experience and practice; and if I had given 
you but “a line or two in reply to each” of your questions—as you 
mentioned, my replies must of necessity have been too meagre, to be 
an intelligent account. 

You mention that the contents of your book was read before the 
Agricultaral Society of St. John’s, Colleton, and before the State 
Agricultural Society at Columbia, and is now published to the world. 
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Thus you have erroneously and unjustly, répeatedly held me up asa 
most inconsistent man. 1am unwilling to suppose, that you intended 
the objectionable paragraph as a libel upon my common sense ; and 
therefore believe, that you will on reflection, readily take every neces- 
sary and practicable method, to do away entirely, the unjust imputation 
which your erroneous ‘statement has made, or may make on the 
public mind. Therefore permit me to call your early attention to 
the subject; and be pleased to inform me by a few lines, in what 
way you propose Zo correct effectually your mistake, as now pointed 
out to you in this letter. 
With respect, your ob’t. servant, 
Kinsey Buren. 

A statement of the quantity and cost of lime and ashes, purchased 
by Kinsey Burden in the years 1827, 1828, and 1829, in addition to 
many kilns burned by his own people before, and since those years, 
for agricultural purposes. 

1827, May 7th—Paid Winborn Lawton for five loads of lime 100, 
465, 863, 909, 854. Total 3,191 bushels of lime 
at 11 cents, - - - - - $350.00 

October, Paid J.C. Anthony for 164 cart-loads, 1968 

bushels of ashes, at 124 cts. per load, - 20.25 
Paid W. Lawton for 29 days hire of his sloop 
and people, at $4 per day, to bring ashes, - 116.00 
Paid cartage to the wharf, 164 cart loads of 
ashes, at 18} cts., aC 7ie. ee - 30.75 
Paid Patroon, - - . - - 2.00 
Paid J. F. Gadsden for wharfage 164 cart- 
loads of ashes, - - - - . 6.00 


' Forthe year 1827, - - $526.26 
1828 


March 4th,—Paid Winborn Lawton for. 943 bush- 
els of lime at 10} cents * - - 99.00 

“ 16th, Paid Winborn Lawton for 958 bush- 
els of lime at 104 cents, - - 100.99 

April 27th Paid Winborn Lawton for 838 bush- 
els of lime at 104 cents, - - $87.90 


Total, 2,739 bushels of lime for 1828, $287.58 
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October 28, Paid W. Lawton for 14 days hire 
of his sloop and people, to bring two 
loads of ashes from Charleston at $4, 56.00 
Paid for 82 cart-loads of ashes 984 


bushels, - - - - - 10.25 
Paid cartage do. do. 15.374 
Paid P. Moore wharfage, = - - 3.00 
Paid for 41 loads ashes at 124 cents, 

492 bushels, ohh am a - 65,124 
Paid cartage do. do. 7.683 
Paid P. Moore wharfagee - - 1.50 


Paid Winborn Lawton for 64 days 
hire of his sloop to bring one load of 








ashes from Charleston, at $4 - 26.00 
412.513 
1829 
March 6th, Paid Winborn Lawton for 880 bush- 
els of lime at 104 cents, - - - 92.40 
23d, Paid Winborn Lawton for 772 
bushels of lime, at 10$ - : - 81.06 
173.46 
Total for three years, $1,112.233 
Recapitulation of lime 3191 bushels in 1827—of ashes 1968 bushels, 
do, do. 2739 = do. 1828S— do. 984 do. 
do. do. 1652 = do. 1829— do. 492 do. 
7,582 3,444 


Edisto Island, November 8th, 1844. 

Dear Sir,—Your letter of the 14th of August, I did not receive 
until Thursday last. From one of your observations it would seem, 
that notwithstanding you are “ unwilling” to impeach my motives. 
yet you allege, that while I have known for fifteen years, and my 
agricultural essays prove it, that you used lime “ extensively” since 
1803, I have made an assertion directly to the contrary in my Me- 
moir on the Cotton Plant. This unmerited imputation, unwittingly 
set forth, added to the tone of asperity which distinguishes your 


communication, at first determined me to disobey your request-— 
VOL, V.—-NO, 5, 
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Subsequent reflection, however, has satisfied me that, if at any time, 
I do an act of apparent injustice to a gentleman, especially one to 
whom I am indebted for much useful information, it becomes my im- 
perative duty to disabuse his mind on the subject. To the omission 
of the year 1826, which I am quite sure is a blunder of the press, is 
mainly to be ascribed the error of which you complain. At the time 
of preparing my historical essay, it did not appear to me, that the 
tenor of your remarks, in your July letter, 1843, warranted me in 
saying, that you used lime fur cotton, except in 1800, 1803, and 
1826, although from rumor, I asserted in 1529, that-you employed it 
“extensively.” A reperusal of your letter now induces me to ac- 
knowledge, that I was in part wrong in that belief. The question 
propounded by me had reference solely to the application of lime 
for cotton, and not for grain crops, or as a disinfecting agent. To it 
you replied, that you used it in two of the years already mentioned, 
with other materials, and in 1803 without admixture: also, that you 
had found it to benefit corn, root-potatoes, wheat and rye. It is true 
you observed, that in the course of thirty-six years, from its occasional 
employment, the health of your plantation had improved. Now, as 
you had already specified three years, and no more, as periods when 
you availed yourself of the meliorating agency of lime for cotton, I 
inferred from your subsequent general remarks, that you afterwards 
resorted to that material only, for provision crops. If sir, in your 
judgment, this construction rests on an untenable basis, let the cen- 
sure, if any, fallon my head. I aimed at the promulgation of truth. 
Respect for myself, renders me utterly incapable of a wilful misre- 
presentation. We are fellow-parishioners ; you are greatly my se- 
nior; with a mind well stored with historical lore, you had rendered 
me essential aid in the interesting duty I had been called upon to 
perform : these were powerful incentives to portray your services as 
their importance merited. ThisI hoped I had done. The tone of 
your letter, therefore, was disrespectful ; it indeed greatly surprised 
me, The array of facts now brought forth to shew your agency in 
the liming of land, are in the main newto me. It certainly proves, 
that in by-gone days you were actively engaged in the good work.— 
It remains for me only to say, that I shall publish your letter with 
this note in the Southern Agriculturist, or in the Charleston Merct- 
ry, if you desire it. Respectfully yours, 


Wuarremarss B. SEaBRooK. 
To K. Burpen, sen., Esq. 
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John’s Island, December 7th, 1844, 
Dear Sir,—Your letter of the 8th of November, in answer to 


mine of the 14th of August, was not received by me until yesterday. 

In reply, I must say, that,I intended to be frank, but not uncourte- 

ous; and if in the choice of language, I have been “ unwittingly,” 
led to use terms, which may seem to imply “ asperity” on my part, 
towards you, I disclaim any intention to be disrespectful. On the 
contrary, my feelings towards you, have always been, and are now, 
of a different tenor; I have locked with pleasure, at your early, 
patriotic devotedness to what I deem some of the best temporal 
interests of your native State and country, as giving a presage of 
your being called to fill a more extensively useful sphere, at no very 
remote day. I did understand the question propounded to me, as 
having reference solely to the application of lime for cotton; and 
the other cases I mentioned, of using it for grain, &c., also, was 
intended as general hints, to be used by you at any future time, if 
necessary, in showing the application of lime as a general meliorator 
of the soil ; supposing, that you would abstract for your book, only 
that portion of the information relating to the subject of cotton, which 
you then had in hand. 

I readily acknowledge, that I disclaim any belief of a wilful mis- 
representation on your part. I know that the most correct are 
liable to oversight; and I think with you, that to the omission of 
the year 1826, is manely to be ascribed the error of which I complain. 
The publication of my letter ; your note in reply ; and this explana- 
tion on my part, in the Southern Agriculturist, will, I suppose, be 
sufficient ; unless you wish them published in the Mercury also, to 
which I have no objection. 

With respect, I remain 
Your ob’t. servant, 
To W. B. Sgeasroox, Esa. Kinsey Burpaun. 





EASY METHOD OF RAISING STUMPS. 


Take a strong, stiff, hard wood stick of timber, say fifteen or twenty 
feet long, and six inches in diameter. Cut around the stump and take 
off some of the roots. Then place the timber upright against the 
stump, and chain them together strong. [rom the upper end, which 
is now in the air, let the chains pass to the axletree of a pair of cart 
wheels, to the tongue of which a pair of strong oxen are attached. 
When all is ready, start the oxen along, and the stump “ keels over” 
as easy as you capsize a cabbage in a garden. [Maine Farmer, 
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From the last Annual Report of Mr. Ellsworth, the Commissioner of Patents. 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF DYER’S MADDER AS AN ARTICLE OF 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 
(Rubia Tinctoria.) 


The quantity of madder consumed in the United States, and im- 
ported from abroad, is perfectly astonishing to those who have given 
no attention to the subject. Unfortunately, our public records do 
not give very exact information on the subject. Mr. Ellsworth, as 
the nearest approximation he could obtain, gives the amount of 
5,000 tons. Estimating this at the low average price of ten cents 
per pound, it makes the round sum of one million of dollars, paid 
annually to foreign countries for an article that can be produced as 
good and cheap at home. 

The cultivation of madder has heretofore been represented as a 
tedious and laborious operation, requiring much care and skill, as 
well as outlay of capital. The directions have been mainly gathered 
from foreign works detailing the methods practised by the plodding 
Dutch in Holland and Germany. These accounts have appeared 
so frightful to Americans, that none of them have dared ta under- 
take the business ; and Yankee enterprise and labor-saving ingenuity 
have never been exercised upon it. 

It is true the crop requires three or four years to arrive at matu- 
rity, and needs considerable labor and some knowledge; but the 
quantity of land it occupies, and the amount of labor it requires, are 
far less in proportion to the value of the crop, than those of any 
other farm-erop that can be named. 

These assertions are fully corroborated by the experiments of an 
enterprising American farmer, Mr. Joseph Swift, Erie county, Ohio, 
who has been engaged inthe cultivation of madder for five years 
past. A detailed account of Mr. Swift’s mode of culture, and its 
results, was obtained at his residence last winter, by the writer of 
this essay, and published in the New Genesee Farmer for March, 
. 1843. 

From this account it will be seen, that, after having informed 
himself on the subject, and becoming satisfied that the business was 
practicable and profitable, he at once planted nine acres—a quantity 
that would astonish Mynheer Van Hollander. This he allowed to 
grow four seasons, and the crop was harvested and sold in the fall 
of 1842. The following are some of the results of his experience : 

The product of the best land was at the rate of 2,000 lbs. per 
acre; which is more than the best average crops of Holland or 
Germany. The quality was superior to the average of imported 
madder. 

The labor required, including the whole time with the digging 
cleaning, threshing, &c., was from eighty to one hundred days’ 
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work per acre. The outlay for buildings, fixtures, &c., did not 
exceed fifty dollars. 

The value of the crop was at the rate of fifteen cents per pound, 
at which price he sold most of it ; notwithstanding the circumstance 
of its being unknown to purchasers, and all the prejudice that usually 
exists in such cases. 

The result, then, in figures fairly stated, stands thus for an acre 
of good land properly managed : 








By 2,000 lbs. of madder, at 15 cents per Ib. - - $800.00 
Contra—To 100 days’ work, mostly boys, at 75 cts. 
per day, - - . - - - - $75.00 
Use of land 4 years at $4 per year, — - - - 16.00 » 
Grinding, packing, &c., - . - - - - 9.00 
100.00 
Leaving a net profit per acre of $200.00 


Mr. Swift was one of the earliest settlers of that section of the 
country, having resided nearly thirty years on the farm he now 
occupies, which consists of about 400 acres of choice land, mostly 
alluvial, in the valley of the Vermillion river, seven miles from lake 
Erie. At my request, he furnished me with the following practical 
directions for the cultivation of madder, which he remarked, must 
be understood as intended for those who wish to cultivate only a 
few acres, and cannot afford much outlay of capital. Those who 
wish to engage in the business on an extensive scale, would need 
to adopt a somewhat different practice. 

Soil and preparation.—The soil should be a deep rich sandy loam, 
free from weeds, roots, stones, &c., and containing a good proportion 
of vegetable earth. Alluvial “ bottom” land is the most suitable, 
but it must not be wet. If old upland is used, it should receive a 
heavy coating of vegetable earth, from decayed wood and leaves. 
The land should be ploughed very deep in the fall, and early in the 
Spring apply about one hundred loads of well-rotted manure per 
acre, spread evenly and ploughed in deeply; then harrow till quite 
fine and free from lumps. Next plough the field into beds four 
feet wide, leaving alleys between three feet wide ; then harrow the 
beds with a fine light harrow, or rake them by hand, so as to have 
them smooth and even with the alleys; they are then ready for 
planting. 

Preparing sets and planting.—Madder sets, or seed roots, are best 
selected when the crop is dug in the fall. The horizontal upper- 
most roots, with eyes, are the kind to be used; these should be 
separated from the bottom roots, and buried in sand in a cellar or 
pit. Ifnot done in the fall, the sets may be dug early in the spring, 
before they begin to sprout. They should be cut or broken into 
pieces containing from two to five eyes each, 2. e. three or four inches 
long. The time for planting is as early in spring as the ground can 
be got in order and severe frosts are over, which in this climate is 
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usually about the middle of April. With the beds prepared as 
directed, stretch a line lengthwise the bed, and with the corner of a 
hoe make a drill two inches deep along each edge and down the 
middle, so as to give three rows to each bed, about two feet apart. 
Into these drills drop the sets ten inches apart, covering them two 
inches deep. Eight or ten bushels of sets are requisite for an acre. 

After culture-—As soon a8 the madder plants can be seen, the 
ground should be carefully hoed, so as to destroy the weeds and 
not injure the plants; and the hoeing and weeding be repeated as 
often as weeds make their appearance. If any of the sets have 
failed to grow, the vacancies should be filled by taking up parts of 
the strongest roots, and transplanting them. This is best done in 
June. As soon as the madder plants are ten or twelve inches 
high, the tops are to be bent down to the surface of the ground, and 
all except the tip end covered with earth shoveled from the middle 
of the alleys. Bend the shoots outward and inward in every direc- 
tion, so as in time to fill all the vacant space in the beds, and about 
one on each side, After the first time covering, repeat the weeding 
when necessary, and run a single horse plough through the alleys 
several times, to keep the earth clean and mellow. As soon as the 
plants again become ten or twelve inches high, bend down and cover 
them as before ; repeating the operation if necessary, which is com- 
monly three times the first season. The last time may be as late as 
September, or later ifno frosts occur. By covering the tops in this 
manner, they change to roots, and the design is to fill the gronnd as 
full of roots as possible. When the vacant spaces are all full, there 
will be but little chance for weeds to grow; but all that appear must 
be pulled out. 

The second year—Keep the beds free from weeds, plough the 
alleys and cover the tops, as before directed, two or three times 
during the season. The alleys will now form deep and narrow 
ditches ; and if it becomes difficult to obtain good earth for covering 
the tops, that operation may be omitted after the second time this 
season. Care should be taken in covering the tops, to keep the 
edges of the beds as high as the middle ; otherwise, the water from 
heavy showers will run off, and the crop suffer from drought. 

The third year.—Very little labor or attention is required. The 
plants will now cover the whole ground. If any weeds are seen, 
they must be pulled out; otherwise, their roots will cause trouble 
when harvesting the madder, The crop is sometimes dug the third 
year ; and if the soil and cultivation have been good, and the seasons 
warm and favorable, the madder will be of good quality ; but gene- 
rally it is much better in quality, and more in quantity, when left 
until the fourth year. 

Digging and harvesting. —This should be done between the 20th 
of August and the 20th September. Take a sharp shovel, or shovels, 
and cut off and the remove the tops within half an inch of the surface 
of the earth; then take a plough of the largest size, with a sharp 
colter and a double team, and plough a furrow outward, beam deep, 
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around the edge of the bed; stir the earth with forks; and care! ay 
pick out all the roots, removing the earth from the bottom of t 
furrow, then plough another furrow, beam deep as before, and pick 
over and remove the earth in the same manner; thus proceeding till 
the whole is completed. 

Washing and drying.—As soon,as_possible after digging, take 
the roots to some running stream to be washed. If there is no 
running stream convenient, it can be done at a pump. Take large 
round sieves, two and a half or three feet in diameter, with the wire 
about as fine as wheat sieves; or, if these cannot be had, get from a 
hardware store sufficient screen wire of the right fineness, and 
make frames or boxes about two and a half feet long and the width 
of the wire ; on the bottom of which nail the wire. In these sieves, 
or boxes, put half a bushel of roots at a time, and stir them about in 
the water, pulling the bunches apart so as to wash them clean ; then, 
having a platform at hand, lay them on it to dry. To make a piat- 
form, take two or three common boards, so as to be about four feet 
in width, and nail cleets across the under side. On these, spread 
the roots about two inches thick, for drying in the sun. Carry the 
platforms to a convenient place, not far from the house, and place 
them side by side, in rows east and west, and their ends north and 
south, leaving room to walk between the rows. Elevate the south 
ends of the platforms about eighteen inches, and the north ends 
about six inches from the ground, putting poles or sticks to support 
them. This will greatly facilitate the drying. After the second or 
third days’ drying, the madder must be protected from the dews at 
night, and from rain, by placing the platforms one upon another to a 
convenient height, and covering the uppermost one with boards. 
Spread them out again in the morning, or as soon as the danger is 
over. Five or six days of ordinarily fine weather will dry the 
madder sufficiently, when it may be put away till it is convenient to 
kiln-dry and grind it. 

Kiln-drying.— The size and mode of constructing the kiln may be 
varied to suit circumstances, The following is a very cheap plan, 
and sufficient to dry one ton of roots ata time. Place four strong 
posts in the ground, twelve feet apart one way and eighteen the other 
—the front two 14 feet high, and the others 18. Put girths across 
the bottom, middle, and top, and nail boards perpendicularly on 
the outside, as fora common barn. The boards must be well season- 
ed, and all cracks or holes should be plastered or otherwise stopped 
up. Make a shed roof of common boards. In the inside, put up- 
right standards, about five feet apart, with cross pieces, to support 
the scaffolding. The first cross-piece is to be about four feet from 
the floor, the next two feet higher, and so to the top. On these 
cross-pieces lay small poles, about six feet long and two inches thick, 
four or five inches apart. On these scaffolds the madder is to be 
spread nine inches thick. A floor is laid at the bottom, to keep all 
dry and clean. When the kiln is filled, take six or eight small 
kettles, or hand furnaces, and place them four or five feet apart on 
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the floor, (first securing it from fire with bricks or stones,) and make 
fires in them with charcoal, being careful not to make any of the 
fires so large as to scorch the madder over them. A person must 
be in constant attendance to watch and replenish the fires. The 
heat will ascend the whole, and in ten or twelve hours it will be 
sufficiently dried, which is known by its becoming brittle like pipe- 
stems. 

Breaking and grinding. —Immediately after being dried, the mad- 
der must be taken to the barn, and threshed with flails, or broken 
by machinery, (a mill might easily be constructed for this purpose,) 
so that it will feed in a common grist-mill. If it is not broken and 
ground immediately, it will gather dampness, so as to prevent its 
grinding freely. Any common grist-mill can grind madder properly. 
When ground finely, it is fit for use, and may be packed in barrels 
like flour, for market. 

Amount and value of product, §c.—Mr. Swift measured off a part 
of his ground, and carefully weighed the product when dried, which 
he found to be over 2,000 pounds per acre, notwithstanding the 
seasons were mostly very dry and unfavorable. With his present 
knowledge of the business, he is confident that he can obtain at least 
3,000 pounds per acre, which is said to be more than is often obtain- 
ed in Germany. The whole amount of labor he estimates at from 
80 to 100 days’ work per acre. The value of the crop, at the usual 
wholesale price, (about 15 cents per pound,) is from $300 to $400. 
In foreign countries, it is customary to make several qualities of 
madder, which is done by sorting the roots; but as only one quality 
is required for the western market, Mr. Swift makes but one, and 
that is found superior to the most imported, and finds a ready sale. 

If any person desires instruction for making several qualities of 
madder, or further information respecting any other point, it may be 
obtained by addressing, post paid, Joseph Swift, Birmingham, Erie 
county, Ohio. 





From Mr. Bartlet’s Pamphlet on Guano. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USING GUANO. 


Many and various minute directions have been given in England 
for using this manure ; and experience will probably suggest better 
and more economical modes than any heretofore adopted, as the ef- 
fects of climate upon its action become better known. Hitherto it 
has been used principally in Peru, where they have no rain, and de- 
pend upon artificial irrigation for watering the soil. By this mode 
of cultivation, the farmer has the advantage of regulating the supply 
of moisture, and choosing the time of applying it, after manuring; 
consequently the directions for use there, will not apply to other 
countries, but may in some measure, serve as a guide in all, being 
the result of the experience of centuries. It is a general rule in 
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Peru, to irrigate some days after manuring, and always to cover 
or mix the guano with the soil as soon as applied. All the writers 
in England apd in this country agree upon several essential points, 
among which are the following : 

To keep the guano from direct contact with the seeds and roots of 
plants. 

To use it shortly before or after rain. 

To cover or mix it with soil immediately, when not used as a top- 
dressing. 

When used as a top-dressing, to mix it with three or four times 
its bulk of earth, or some less pungent manure, thatits strength may 
be diluted and not burn the plants. 

From the many directions given, the following are selected : 


{From the Dumphries Herald of March 30, 1843,] 

“Tt should never be given in contact with seeds, as it kills the 
embryo in germination. For this reason I am doubtful whether it 
might aid or hurt the first stage of growth, if the seed were previous- 
ly steeped in a watery solution of guano. We know that carbonic 
acid and vinegar are given off by seeds in germination. These 
acids seem to attract ammonia so powerfully as to kill the germ.— 
This effect will be most decided when the soil is very dry ; but it is 
worth While to try, with solutions of different strengths, whether wa- 
ter will take up azotized matter in a form capable of injuring tender 
seeds ; I wish to try it on red clover and turnip seeds. The Peru- 
vians irrigate immediately after the guano and crops are sown ; the 
sandy character of their soil and their want of rain makes this ne- 
cessary. For the same reason they are said to give the manure in 
divided doses at different stages of growth; neither our soils nor 
situation admit of general irrigation, nor do many of our crops admit 
of repeated manuring on the large scale, but we have in mixtures a 
substance more suited to our soil and climate than irrigation would be. 

‘As the lumps are too strong, the guano should be put through.a 
fine sieve, and the lumps thus separated should be broken and put 
through the same sieve ; this will be best done during the operation 
of mixing; but before proceeding to it, | may mention a fact 
which farmers would do well to attend to. Guano rapidly absorbs 
moisture from the air, and this absorption increases both with the 
moisture of the air and the value of the manure. 

By drying two specimens of different values for an hour at 150 
degrees, I found the worst lost 15 per cent. between water and am- 
monia, the best lost 224 per cent.; and by again exposing these spe- 
cimens to the open night air for an hour at 35 degrees, the worst 
recovered nearly 6 per cent., and the best rather more thaa 84 per 
cent. moisture. Inference—1. Guanois constantly gaining weight. 
This would add much to the profit of retailers, if it were not for the 
fact, that part of this moisture (in mild weather) goes to aid the de- 
composition of the organic matter, and its escape into gas. 2, Hence, 
guano is constantly losing value, and this loss is proportioned both to 
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the value of the article when imported, and to the warmth and hu- 
midity of the aiv in which it is kept. 3. Hence, the farmer will find 
his profit in purchasing that which has been recently imported, (if 
valuable,) and in mixing it as soon as possible : for, if too damp, it 
will not pass through a sieve; much will be lost; and if he attempt 
to dry it by the heat, he will lose much more. If any has already 
become too damp for economical use, it may be mixed with at least 
its bulk of dry but cold mill-dust, bran, or tail oats, well dried and 
ground in the mill. This will absorb much of its moisture, reduce 
it to a workable owdry state, and increase its value as a manure, 
without expelling its ammonia. 

“ The objects of mixing guano are, 1. To partly disinfect it by 
absorbing its volatile products and diminishing its smell. 2. To 
separate its active particles, and thereby diminish their action on 
each other. 3. To present it to warm soils in a fourm in which its 
action will be less violent at first, but more protracted and steady 
than when given in an unmixed state. Of course, the colder the 
soil, and the earlier the season when sown, the less the quantity of 
mixture is needed, and conversely. But, as a general rule, it should 
be mixed as equally as possible with four times its bulk of finely 
sifted, moderately dry black or brown colored earth, or peaty mat- 
ter, saw-dust, slightly burnt clay, charred turf, coal or peat ashes,— 
whichever of these substances can be most conveniently had. Per- 
haps newly burnt charcoal, used as soon as cold, is the best matter 
that can be had for mixing; but as it can seldom be at the farmer’s 
command, any of the above matters will answer in its stead. Where 
a considerable quantity of useless wood can be had, it might be piled 
up, surrounded, and nearly covered with clayey or spatty turf, and 
burnt with little admission of air. When cold, the charcoal, clay, 
and charred turfy matter, if well broken with a spade, mixed, and 
put through a sieve, will make an excellent mixture for guano, es- 
pecially for light warm soils. Some have mixed guano with sand, 
and when for a cold clayey soil, this mixture seems very suitable ; 
only sand need not be given in more than double its bulk, and 
should be put in the soil soon after mixing, whereas, any of the 
other mixtures may, with advantage, stand beat up under cover, for 
a week or more, according to the weather, character of the soil, and 
distance at which it is to be put below the seed, and also in propor- 
tion to the quantity of guano given to an acre. The colder and hea- 
vier the soil, and the colder the weather, the more slightly the 
manure ought to be covered, and conversely... No rules can super- 
sede experience in this. When either dung or bones are given as 
part of the manure, and when the soil is moderately moist, or dis- 
posed to clay or peat, the guano should be put near the seed. Again, 
where the ground has just | been limed, the gueno ought both to be 
given ina large quantity of mixture and covered rather deeper than 
in ground not limed for a year or more. On light soils lime 
should, if possible, be mixed some weens before guano is given. As 

ne rapidly expels the ammonia from guano, it soon renders*the 
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manure inert. -No farmer who understands the matter, will mix 
either guano, or dung or bones, with either slacked lime or fully- 
burnt wood ashes, or burnt couch, unless the couch be well mixed 
with earth, and have stood sometime in the heap after it is cold.— 
Any of these substances, if in contact with guano, drives off its am- 
monia. Although guano, slightly mixed, may be sown above 
bones, yet bones and guano ought not to be mixed before they are 
sown, as they act on each other, if good, and the readiest part of 
the manure is thus dissipated before it reaches the soil. "A mixture 
of gypsum with guano can seldom do any hurt, and for turnips or 
clover, on light soils, it may often be advantageous... When our tur- 
nip svils are very dry at sowing, it might be a great advantage if the 
top of the drills could be watered with a weak solution of guano.— 
This might be done at no great expense, by a watering pan having 
a very small nose, perforated with only three or four small holes, 
so as to spread the liquid but little. A woman might go steadily 
along with this pan, followed by another with a supply of liquid, a 
large barrel or tub standing at the upper eud of the drills. If this 
be found beneficial, a machine might be made to carry a larger sup- 
ply and -water two drills at once. It is likely that the watering 
would both disgust the turnip-fly, and quickly put the plants beyond 
its power. 

“From 60 to 70 per cent. of good guano are either dissolved or 
readily suspended in water. The solution may be tried at different 
strengths, from $ to 1 cwt. per acre of the powder. This would re- 
quire about 160 gallons of water, or 1 gallon per perch, or 404 yards’ 
length of a 27 inch drill, It may be difficult to make less liquid go 
over this length, and a larger quantity may be found inconvenient 
in practice. The undissolved parts of the guano may be mixed. in 
sand or mould, and used as a dressing over dung for later turnips, or 
composted for after-use on grass. 

“ Quantity of guano per acre.—This is not so easily determined as 
some gentlemen seem tothink. The character and state of the soil, 
the locality where it is used, the period of the season when it is 
given, the kind of crop intended, the previous manure and system of 
cropping, the natural action and durability of guano as a fertilizer, 
the quality of the article used, and the amount of expectation con- 
templated, have all to be taken. into account, and may vary the quan- 
tity from 2 cwt. to 8 or 9 cwt. per Scotch acre* when given alone, 
and half the above quantities, when a due proportion of dung, bones 
or rape-dust is given at the same time. When the soil is naturally 
warm, and has been brought to a high state of fertility, and where 
the farmer’s interest in the land extenis over only four or five years, 
he will most economically promote it. by giving merely enough of 
the guano to start the plants with vigor, and after a year or two, a 
light dressing of some suitable saline manure. If allowed, he may 
very cheaply ‘take his own out of the soil,’ in thisjway, and leave it 
as poor as he could wish. 





” A Scotch acre is equivalent to 14 English or statute acre. 
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“We have heard much of the solar light enabling the leaf to de- 
compose carbonic acid, and of the plants receiving their carbon from 
the atmosphere. In hot and tropicai climates, where sunshine is 
more abundant and steady, and where the rays are more direct and 
powerful, there is reason to believe that this is true to a considerable 
extent—(the large size of leaves and blossoms, compared with ours ; 
the comparative general deficiency of vegetable matter in tropical 
soils ; the beneficial excess of saline matter there; and every other 
analogical fact, confirm this supposition)—but in our climate, where 
the heat is much less, and where the sun’s rays are both more ob- 
lique and clouded during much of the season, little atmospheric car- 
bon can be apprupriated, except by our green crops, and therefore 
the supply must be chiefly afforded by the soil. Whatever then, 
causes the evolution of more carbonic acid from the soil than it 
brings to it, gradually exhausts the soil not only of carbonic acid, but 
also of the bases dissolved and carried from the soil by this acid.— 
In the soil, any alkaline matter, as ammonia (from guano, dung, or 
bones,) lime, and most of the salts, dispose the formation of carbonic 
acid, and commence a general fermentation, which extends to the 
dead vegetable matter in the soil, and gradually reduces its quantity. 
Where the vegetable matter is in a very inert state, and the soil is 
coarse, as in clayey land recently drained, either lime must be given 
in a previous fallow, (and when practicable, this ought to be done,) 
or the manure must be good farm-yard dung, not over fermented, as 
the guano must be given in a heavy dose, (say 5to 8 cwt. at least 
per acre, put in and covered moderately deep some weeks or months 
if praciieable, before the seed,) for in these suils it requires much to 
begin fermentation so effectually, as to act on the inert soil, and 
bring it into a fertile state, A good turnip crop may be used on 
such soils with less guano, but then the following white crop will 
show that the manure was wasted before the inertia of the soil was 
overcome. On the contrary, a soil which, by judicious culture, is 
already disposed to fermentation, may be made to yield crops for 
several years, by using repeated and varied small doses of ammoni- 
acal and calcareous stimulants of salts, with occasionally a little 
dung, till the soil is reduced to ruinous barrenness. In warm, light 
soils, it will require considerable management to give enough of 
good guano to carry through a rotation without injuring the crop at 
first by its violence. Two or three cwt. per acre may be proper, if 
given alone; but much better give half dung or bones, and half gua- 
no, for such soils. Cold, high, clayey, soils, even though under pre- 
vious good management, will take four or five cwt. per Scotch acre, 
according to their exposure ; and if (as it is too often the case,) lime 


or dung has been given them too sparingly, they may require more. 
[P. Garden, Glena, Dumfries. 


“ Liquid guano.—As a liquid manure, 4 lbs. of Peruvian guano to 
12 gallons of water are sufficient. The water should stand 24 hours 
before use, and when drawn off, 12 gallons more may be put to the 
same guano.” 
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DR, JACKSON’S REMARKS ON GUANO, AND METHOD OF MAKING 
ARTIFICIAL GUANO, 


Guano is certainly one of the most concentrated manures, and 
operates very much like pigeon’s dung, when mixed with the soil. 
When used too freely, or when it is brought into direct contact with 
the germinating seeds, it kills them, and causes a rapid decomposi- 
tion of their substance. It is necessary then to mix it with a large 
proportion of soil before spreading it, or to dissolve it in a large 
quantity of water, and disperse it by means of the watering engine. 
lt operates best on the poorest soils, which need saline manures.— 
It contains the most important elements of plants, and of course sup- 
plies them when it is mixed with the soil. 

The most thorough analysis of guano, was made by Voelckl, and 
' gave the following results :— 


Urate of ammonia,~— - - - - 9.0 
Oxalate of ammonia, - - - - 10.6 
Oxalate of lime, - - - ° 7.0 
Phosphate of ammonia, - - - 6.0 
Phosphates magnesia and ammonia, - - 2.6 
Sulphate of potash, - - - - 5.5 
Sulphate of soda, - - - - 3.8 
Muriate of ammonia, - - . : 4.2 
Phosphate of lime, - - - - 14.3 
Clay and sand, - - - - 4.7 

Undetermined organic matter, 4 of which is soluble 
in water, &c. : - . . 32.3 
100.0 


Considering the above analysis, and the saline matters of plants, I 
have been able to make an artificial compound, which I have no 
doubt will exceed in fertilizing properties, the natural guano. It 
can be made of any degree of strength required, and the cost will be 
reduced in proportion as the more expensive salts are omitted or di- 


minished in quantity. The best kind I made as follows: 
Estimated cost in a large way. 


CENTS. 
Bone ash, 15 lbs. 4 cent, 7 
Carbonate of ammonia, ig: '* 6 * 60 
Phosphate of soda, 73" eS ;i* 40 
Sulphate of magnesia, g“* 18 
Muriate of ammonia, S..2 * 45 
Sulphate of soda, aire 41% 3 
Sulphate of potash, eae > ins 15 
Nitrate of soda, es Gg" 20 
Nitrate of potash, 3.* o..% 12 
Humate of potash, = * 3 “ 60 
Apocrenate and humate ofam. 10 “ er 40 
Oxide of manganese, _ tae en 10 
Peroxide of iron, thes i. 2 


~ 100 Ibs. $3 32 
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By 4 complicated series of decompositions, this mixture becomes 
very similar in its properties to the natural guano. 

The estimate of cost is nade under the impression that crude arti- 
cles only would be used, as prepared in the large way. The actual 
cost of the specimen 1 here exhibit, was much greater—such chemi- 
cal articles being used as are sold in the apothecaries’ shops, or 
made in the laboratory for the purpose. 

The ingredients may be varied to suit the soil or the crop requir- 
ed, Thus I omit, in the specimen laid before you, the oxides of 
iron and manganese, which abound in our New-England soils. 

The following is the composition of a cheaper artificial guano, 
which has been prepared from my receipt and sold in Boston: 


Nitrate of soda, - - - 20 lbs. 
Muriate of ammonia, - - - » ° 
Carbonate of ammonia, - - 5: 
Carbonate of potash, - - - 
Sulphate of soda, - - - oe . 
Sulphate of magnesia, - - - _ ie, 
Ground bones, - - - oe * 

Salt, - - - . - = = 
Carbonate iron and manganese, - 3 “ 202. 


These are mixed with peat or swamp muck, a sufficiency of gyp- 
sum being mixed in to absorb the ammonia disengaged. Valentine 
mixes in two bushels of gypsum and a cart-load of meadow mud or 
street manure. This compost is said to have proved very successful 
in this vicinity, and is of but little cost—not more than a centa 

ound. 

My method of making artificial guano is as follows: take 10 Ibs. 
of common caustic potash, and dissolve it in boiling water im an iron 
pot placed over the fire. Then add 20 or 30 lbs. of sawdust, stirring 
it wellin. Boil until the whole forms a dark brown paste, and dry 
off; then take it out of the pot with a ladle. Then take 15 or 20 
Ibs. of fine sifted ground bones or pulverized burnt bones, and mix 
them with the above described humate of potash. Add 10 pounds 
of the phosphate of soda, 6 pounds of Epsom salts, 10 pounds of 
carbonate of ammonia, 3 pounds of sulphate of soda, 5 pounds of 
sulphate of potash, 5 pounds of nitrate of soda, 2 pounds of nitrate 
of potash, and 5 pounds of fine peat, and rub them all into a pow- 
der. Then mix them intimately with the humate of potash and 
bone dust, before deserived. This will make the most concentrated 
manure known. It may be diluted with any quantity of peat or dry 
soil, thatthe farmer may think best. Peat is the best substance ‘to 
mix with it to retain any gaseous matters that may be disposed to 
escape. 

Peat may be mixed with potash and treated exactly like saw-dust 
and will make a good manure where the soil needs humus and | pa 
ash. Ifthe soil needs phosphates, ground bones may be boiled up 
with the mixture. This would be the cheapest guano. 








————— ae, Cm T!hCU 
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An infinite number of artificial compounds may be made on the 
principles I have already stated, by supplying the ingredients need- 
ed by plants and wanting in the soil. 

I lay upon the table, Mr. President, some cartridges of artificial 
guano, made according to the canons of agricultural chemistry, which 
are at the service of the great guns here present, on condition that 
they will let us hear a report from them. 

Each cartridge contains two ounces of artificial guano, sufficient, 
I suppose, for at least half a dozen hills of corn, (or if spread and 
raked into the surface,) for a piece of land about six feet square. 

[t should be mixed up with some dry soil, before it is used. I 
wish it tried against an equal weight of natural guano, on the same 
soil. It is best tried on the poorest soil, where its effects will be 
more manifest. If the first supply should prove inadequate for the 
ground assigned for the experiment, a second cartridge may be dis- 
charged on the soil. [N. E: Farmer. 


GRAPE VINES. 
A descriptive account of an improved method of planting and managing the roots of 
Grape Vines. By Clement Hoare. Longman. 


The results of Mr. Hoare in the management of vines are so won- 
derful, considering the simple means he takes to produce them, 
that we should be inclined to view his assertions as too marvellous 
for belief, if we did not know that he is himself one of the most 
successful cultivators of the vine who ever lived in England, and 
if he did not assure us that he “‘ has not recommended any point of 
culture the merits and advantages of which he has not himself for 
years repeatedly and carefully tested.” We glance at a few of the 
principal topics in this ingenious treatise, which we earnestly com- 
mend to the notice, not only of the horticultural world, but of every 
one who loves a garden, and desires to see it yield at a very small 
cost an ample supply of delicious grapes. 

For the management of vines in green houses, Mr. Hoare strongly 
reprobates the practice of planting the roots in richly-manured 
borders. His theory is, that grapes are formed and brought to per- 
fection, not from any nourishment received from their roots, but by 
solar heat and light alone, and that the roots of vines in this country 
are so far from requiring any stimulative power, that they require to 
be checked, that the growth of the branches may not be too rapid, 
This check, he explains, is afforded in warmer countries than our 
own by the greater dryness of the climate, and the superior heat of 
the sun, so that the tops of the shoots as they advance in growth are 
turned into a kind of jelly, and rapidly harden into wood, which thus 
becomes firm and close in texture, and bears buds at very short in- 
tervals. But from that check not existing to the same extent jn 


England, our climate being more humid, and our sun less fervent 
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the vine has a natural tendency to luxuriance in growth, the branch- 
es are long and tender, and the buds on them at much longer inter- 
vals, This theory is explained with delightful clearness in Mr. 
Hoare’s treatise, and illustrated by a decisive example : 

Some few years since the author received a bundle of vine cut- 
tings from one of the most celebrated vineyards in Spain. They 
were the entire growth of the year, as each had a portion of the pre- 
ceding year’s wood attached to it. The longest shoot measured 84 
feet, but the average length was about 8 feet. ‘The wood was per- 
fectly cylindrical, and of the closest texture, and almost as hard as 
the heart of oak. ‘The buds were large, prominent, and highly sym- 
metrical, and stood out in bold relief on the sides of the canes. They 
were produced so near to each other as to be only one and three 
quarters of an inch apart. Now, a corresponding shoot produced in 
this country by an established vine would be about twenty-five feet 
in length, and the buds would be, on an average, distant from each 
other betwixt four and five inches. The shoots produced in these 
different countries, therefore, would each contain pretty nearly the 
same number of buds; and the question immediately arises, what was 
the cause of the great disproportion that existed in the length of 
these shoots? Simply, no other than the greater intensity of the 
light and heat which the Spanish shoot enjoyed over the English 
shoot. Nature was as long manufacturing one and three quarters 
of an inch of wood in Spain as she was four and a half inches in 
England; but then, in the former instance, the bright light of 
the sun, and the intensity of his rays, would not let the shoot go 
ahead. ‘Their united influence caused it to linger in its growth, 
and its watery sap, therefore, was turned into a jelly-like substance 
almost as fast as it was produced, and then fine fruit buds were the 
natural consequence. And these shoots may be considered as types 
of all others produced within the vinous latitude. 

It follows, then, that in England the roots of vines do not want 
stimulating, but that the soil for them should be like that which 
they enjoy in the finest countries, dry, rocky, and warm. He con- 
siders it extremely detrimental to a vine that its roots should be in a 
soil where perhaps the temperature is 35 or 40 degrees, while the 
branches should be luxuriating in a temperature of 70 or 80 degrees. 
He would, therefore, for all vines in green-houses, prepare an 
artificial bed for their roots, as he prepares an aritificial climate for 
their branches and fruit. The principle on which he would form 
this bed, for we do not here pretend to enter into details, is that of 
making a pit in the earth, three feet deep, and four or five feet square, 
lining it with solid brick-work, so that the roots of the vine shall 
not pierce through, and filling it with broken bricks, and mortar, 
charcoal and bones. These materials should be used in equal pro- 
portions, without admixture of any other substances. The bricks 
should not be too hard burned, and the mortar should be old. Those 
with the charcoal, should be in lumps, about the size of an egg. 
The bones, if hollow, should be broken in half, that the roots may 
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creep into the cavities. Any will do, but they should be of animals 
that have arrived at maturity, from their greater hardness. These 
substances should be well packed, and the vine root carefully placed 
inthem. The flooring should be of firm brick-work, with one row 
of bricks loosely laid, that they may be taken up to afford the roots 
moisture when required. 

The result of this treatment is that the roots, being furnished with 
the largest possible extent of surface, and with the best nutriment in 
the shape of bones, will give vigor tothe vine, and that grapes will 
be produced six weeks earlier than on other vines, while the bed 
wil! last good, if not for ever, for an immense number of years. 

All this part of the treatise may be read with much advantage by 
those who possess green-houses. We come now to that more novel 
part of the volume, intended for those who would like with little cost 
or trouble, to grow grapes in the open air. 

In commencing this part of his subject, Mr. Hoare lays it down as 
a rule, that the roots of a vine will strike equally well upwards as 
downwards. The great requisites for the soil are warmth, moderate 
dryness, and great extent of surface. He proposes to secure those 
requisites by building of good brickwork a hollow column, three 
feet in diameter, and five feet high. He prefers circular erections, 
because the vine may be easier trained, and during the height of 
summer the sun will shine all round it. The base of, this column 
should be formed of solid brick-work, level with the earth, and four 
feet square. When that is finished, the erection of the column 
should be commenced on it ; half bricks will do, if they are perfect- 
ly strengthened at four equally distant parts of the circle by one 
course of whole bricks. When two courses of bricks have been 
thus laid down over the foundation of brick-work, the interior of the 
colum#$hould be filled with the substances before described, broken 
bricks, 6fd mortar, charcoal and bones, all being closely packed. A 
half circular hole should now be cut in a brick on that side of the 
column facing the south, for the stem of the vine to be brought 
through, It should be one inch and a half in diameter, and the like 
hole should be cut in the brick meant to fit on it, so that the cavity 
may be rourid,. and the dimension of it one and a half inch. The 
vine should now be planted: It should be three years old, and the 
bole of earth round the roots be loosely bound round with flannel 
well soaked in soap suds. So much of the stem should be left out- 
side the column as contains three good buds. The soil should be a 
little raked away for the roots to lie in, and the substances should 
then be packed closely round the roots, care being taken that they 
are so placed that no mice shall creep in through the hole made for 
the stem of the vine to pass through. The next course of the bricks 
should then be laid on, the soil being filled in as the column rises 
within three courses of its intended height. Then a course of bricks 

is laid over the well packed substances at top, being jointed with 
mortar only, and not laying a bed of it, Witly two or more top 
VOL. V.—NO, 5. 24 
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courses, the column will be finished, care being taken so to lay them 
as that they shall slope towards the centre of the column, forming a 
cavity to catch moisture, which piercing through the brick-work, 
will descend to the soil. In this cavity mignionette or any shrub of 
the kind may be placed, which will give it a pretty finish, and hang 
over from its top. The hole for the stem of the vine may be filled 
in with moss to jgive it a pretty appearance. As the vine grows, it 
is to be trained round the column, and, with moderate care, Mr. 
Hoare asserts, may be made to bear fifty pounds of fine grapes in one 
season. The cost of the column, he believes, should not exceed 25s., 
but we hardly imagine it could be properly erected for that sum. 

It is easy to believe that such columns, when erected in suitable 
situations, and the vines are well trained around them, and clusters 
of grapes appear, must add to the beauty of grounds, They may 
be planted singly or in groups; and the cost is so slight, and the gain 
in fruit, according to our author, so certain and so large, that the ex- 
periment is well worth trying. We have but given an outline of 
Mr. Hoare’s plan. Those who are desirous of further information, 
must consult this pleasing treatise. They will find it full of instruc- 
tive details, the result of extensive management, directed by an in- 
telligent mind, and of long experience. The manner of the remarks 
is clear and pleasing, and the whole treatise of eminent utility to 


those who have the care of vines, or who propose to engage in their 


culture. [ Britannia. 





SUGGESTIONS TO SILK GROWERS. 


The nurse ry should be furnished with a stove for raising the tem- 
perature in damp, cold weather. Artificial heat may frequently be 
employed to advantage, previous to the third moulting, while the 
worms require but little space and air. 

We would here caution growers against noise ; every preparation 
requiring pounding or jarring, should be attended to before the 
worms are hatched, that every thing in and around the building may 
be perfectly quiet throughout the whole feeding. 

The feeding frames which we use, and prefer to any other fix- 
tures we have seen, are very simple, combining all the advantages 
of “ Gill’s ventilating cradlc,” with none of its disadvantage, saving 
much time and some expense in their construction, besides being a 
sure defence against mice, rats, ants, and other enemies of the silk- 
worm. Should any of our readers be disposed to adopt our plans, 
the following description will be sufficient. 

In the first place, attach the pieces of timber designed for suspen- 
ding the frames, to the rafters, allowing them to come down within 
two feet of the ground. These should be about seven or eight feet 
apart at the top, and four or five at the bottom ; which will cause the 
frame to enlarge in nearly the same proportion with the worms, and 
thus prevent their becoming too much crowded. This is the chief 
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excellence (we think) of Gill’s cradle. Cross-pieces should be fas- 
tened at the lower ends of the upright timbers, on which to lay 
hoards to receive the worms from the nursery. About two inches 
above these boards should be placed sticks, one inch square, resting 
on pieces running lengthwise at the sides. These at first should be 
six inches apart; (after a few days’ feeding, one half can be drawn 
out,) and in feeding the branches should be laid between them, until 
they are filled up to the top, when they should be laid across. After 
two or three days’ feeding, the boards and dry branches should be 
removed from under the worms, and they left to feed on the branch- 
es above. If care is taken to feed no more than is needed, the brush 
will remain very open, allowing all the pieces of leaves and the ex- 
crements from the worms to fall directly through to the ground from 
which they should be often swept out, furnishing a free circulation 
of air from beneath. At the sides and ends of these frames, it is ne- 
cessary to have something to keep the branches in order, and prevent 
the worms from falling off. These may be made of narrow boards 
or lath; between these and the brush, most of the cocoons will be 
placed, as it secures the worms from the light, and furnishes them 
with places for fastening their floss whenever they have finished 
eating, and are ready to spin. These directions, of course, are 
applicable only where branch feeding is practised. Cocoons should 
not be gathered until dried, that is, in six or seven days from the 
time the worms began to spin. Those designed for eggs, should be 
selected first, taking such as have been spun by the most healthy 
worms. These should be closely flossed, and spread out thin on the 
shelves in the nursery. 

We now come to the destruction of the chrysales, and the curing 
of the cocoons, upon which the value of the silk must depend. We 
cannot dwell upon this point with too much care. We have receiv- 
ed at our filature, cocoons that have been almost ruined by the 
means used for stifling the chrysales. Our standing offer is from 
$2.50 to $3.40 per bushel; yet we have had cocoons sent us, which 
would not pay the expenses of reeling and transportation. Among 
the many means resorted to for this purpose aLconot, is doubtless 
the best, as it not only destroys the chrysalis, but leaves the fibre of 
the cocoon in fine order for reeling, and is supposed by some actual- 
ly to add to its original beauty. Not more than a half pint (some 
use only a gill, others a pint,) is needed for a bushel of cocoons.— 
They should be placed for this purpose in a tight box; first a layer 
of cocoons, (very thin,) then a slight sprinkling with alcohol, and so 
on till the box is filled, which should then be nailed uptight. After 
remaining in the box about 24 hours, they should be removed and 
spread out for drying, which will take several days, even very warm 
weather. Ifthe chrysales are not entirely dry, they undergo a pu- 
trefaction, whieh frequently injures the silk, and renders them very 
offensive to the reeler. Persons designing to send their cocoons to 
our filature, are requested to adopt the above method, and as soon as 
dried, the cocoons should be forwarded, as it is exceedingly hazar- 
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dous purchasing when they have been lying some months, and be- 
come very dry. Applications are now pending for several hundred 
bushels, and we know not what to answer. We can only say toall, 
as we have said to some, send your cocoons if you please; we will 
do the best we can by them, and pay you all we possibly can afford. 
In conclusion we would say, persevere, and success is certain.— 
The silk cause has never been half so promising as at the present 
time. We will, as we have before said, pay all we can for your old 
cocoons, and warrant you a good price for your coming crops, be 
they large or small. A.C. V. E. 
>> Direct care of Ranson Smith, New-York. 





COTTON CULTURE—SUCCESSFUL METHOD. 


Mr. Editor :—The subject of agriculture advocated by your valua- 
ble paper, the Southern Cultivator, is becoming every day more 
interesting. In all parts of our State we hear of experiments being 
made by our most enterprising farmers, the success of which, suggests 
to others the importance of making similar efforts, and if possible, of 
improving those made already. By communicating to the public 
the success, or failure of our experiments, we not only open the 
way to insure success to others in their undertakings, but also set 
up a beacon, which will tend greatly to prevent many from running 
upon the rock of disappointment, and, not unfrequently, discourage- 
ment. Whether the publication of my manner of planting, manuring, 
and cultivating five acres of common pine land, will be of any benefit 
to the planting interest of Georgia, 1 will not presume to say ; 
but must only hope, that others will pursue the plan with increased 
success. 

I will state, in the first place, that my land would produce, with- 
out manure, about six hundred pounds of seed cotton per acre, pro- 
vided the season were favorable to its growth: and, in the next, 
that my cattle had been fed and penned on the land. I will now 
proceed with my manner of planting, manuring, &c. My rows, I 
ran off on the plan of Dr. Cloud, that is to say, three feet by five, 
running the narrow way with a scooter, and the wide way with a 
common shovel, and trench-ploughing it with the same plough. 
I then applied ten ox loads of well rotted lot and stable manure per 
acre, depositing against every scooter furrow, a shovel full to two 
hills, and following with a turning plough, covered the manure, by 
running a furrow on each side of that made by the shovel. This I 
did about the last of March. On the 5th of April, I planted my 
little field by opening the beds very shallow with a small scooter ; 
and having first rolled the seeds in leached ashes, dropped against 
the scooter furrow, and over the manure, ten or twelve seeds in 
each hill, and covered them with a hoe. With the exception of a 
small portion of the field, there was a very good stand. After the 
cotton was up, and ofa suitable size, I ploughed the middles close 
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and deep with a shovel, having first run round it with a scooter. I 
immediately followed with the hoe, thinned it to two stalks, and put 
to it alittle dirt. After this we had a long drought. When I consi- 
dered my cotton out of danger from the cut-worm and other insects 
which sometimes prey upon it, I again, with the hoe, put a little 
earth to it to prevent its failing, and thinned it to one stalk. This 
was the lastof May. We then had a heavy rain ; the ground becom- 
ing very wet, several days passed before 1 ploughed my cotton : for 
I never thought it was good policy to plough soon after heavy rains. 
The after cultivation consisted of two ploughings with the sweep, 
and sufficient hoeing to keep the cotton free from grass. The 
result of which was, my field yielded 2060 pounds per acre, being 
10,300 lbs. raised on the five. 

My object was not so much to see what amount I could raise from 
one acre, but to make the most I could of my manure by spreading 
it upon five acres. I planted the Texan burr or bunch cotton. 


Catvin LEARY. 
Houston Co., Feb. 10, 1845. 





SEA-ISLAND COTTON: 


The enclosed statement, together with two certificates, designed 
to accompany a sample of fine Sea-Island Cotton, is respectfully 
submitted to the State Agricultural Society of South-Carolina, by 


ArcarsaLp H, SEABRooK, 
Edisto Island, Nov. 18, 1844, 


Gentlemen of the State Ag. Society of So. Ca: 

In offering for the premium for “ the greatest production of Sea- 
Island Cotton, having reference to quality and valuation,” the under- 
signed begs leave to make the following statement: 

The ten acres of land on which the cotton was grown is high and 
of a close texture. Originally strong, it has been much impoverish- 
ed by injudicious cultivation and management. On eight acres from 
which 5440 pounds have been gathered, 460 piled single-horse cart 
loads of marsh were put in, in August 1843, immediately after being 
cut. These were not entirely covered, as is the usual practice, but 
a few hoe-fulls of earth were placed on them at short distances, to 
prevent the depredations of cattle, and some of the most valuable 
properties of the grass from being washed away by rain. The 
cotton on the remaining two acres, was not designed to be mixed 
with the general bulk, for as they had been assisted only with pine 
straw, and a few loads of salt mud, on one third of the land, there 
was no ground for believing that the yield, under the most favorable 
circumstances, would be large. 

These acres, it is confidently supposed did not together realize 
over 400 lbs.; thus rendering the product of the eight acres designed 
for the premium, in reality 5440 Ibs, as already stated, In height, 
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the plants on the latter averaged about 44 feet while on the former 
not over 3 feet. The mode of cultivation did not differ from that 
usually adopted by the grower. It is to the manure and the manner 
of applying it, that the undersigned would briefly invite the attention 
of the society. 

According tothe customary usage, the marsh cut in July or 
August, is piled up and not taken to the field until after the crop has 
been prepared for market. At that time it will be found that the 
quantity has been lessened one-half, and the quality much depre- 
ciated. By the scheme adopted by the undersigned, the grass was 
allowed to rot on the ground intended for cultivation. In this way the 
saline and other ingredients not evaporable were preserved. By 
exposure too, for several months, to the combined action of air, light 
and moisture, the process of decomposition in the spring is regular, 
and the matter becomes food for the plants early in the season. 

Ifa complete listing be given to the land in the summer, these 
results do not take place so soon, and when they occur, the decay is 
frequently so rapid, that injury to the plants, especially if the season 
be variable, may with certainty be looked for. Tie “ blue disease,” 
(among other causes,) arises from excess of nutriment, furnished by 
salt-grass, in a state of too high fermentation. Where the parts are 
allowed to be broken down, or fully prepared to yield to the power 
of the decomposing agents, by being thrown into heaps of any size, 
or partially covered in the manner already stated, the undersigned 
has never known or heard of any other than the most salutary effects 
flowing from the practice. The plan of putting the marsh on the 
ground intended for the crop in summer, is much preferred, for 
thereby nothing is lost that is in the power of the planter to save. 
Other decided advantages of a minor and different character, may be 
enumerated, to one of which only, he will now advert. It is the 
only practicable mode of making an allotment of work to the laborers. 
The task for each reaper is three piled cart-loads per day, which, 
after being determined by the head cartman, (who for this reason 
should be a faithful slave,) is immediately taken to the field. By 
this means the master is able to ascertain with great accuracy, the 
quantity of work of this kind which can be done by any number of 
men in a given time. 

The undersigned would further observe, that the season, though 
in general favorable to the cotton crop, was too dry for high lands, 
and that although in other fields, naturally or artificially richer, a 
greater product per acre has probably been made, it is doubtful 
whether, looking to the anticipated yield in money, the labor of the 
grower will anywhere be better rewarded. 

From the fineness of the staple, it requires 1500 Ibs. in the seed to 
make 300 lbs. of clean ginned cotton. At this rate, if the cotton 
commands the lowest price at which it has been valued by two 
distinguished factors in Charleston, (whose certificates accompany 
this,) the amount in money, per acre, will be, for the ten acres 
$81.76 cents; or, for the eight acres, deducting 400 lbs. for the 
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two acres unintentionally thrown in, $95.20 cents; making $761.60 
cents for the eight acres. A. H. Seasroox. 

The undersigned, factors and sellers of fine Sea-Island Cotton in 
the Charleston market, hereby certify that they have examined and 
valued a sample of Sea-Island Cotton, represented as the growth of 
the present year, and produced by A. H. Seabrook, Esq., of Edisto 
Island. 

The sample is of beautiful and extra quality, preparation good, 
soft, long and very fine staple. As no cotton of the same description 
has thus far been sold or offered forsale in the market, they are 
unable to affix a value to it at this time. By comparing the speci- 
men with similar cotton sold last season, they are decidedly of 
opinion that it would have commanded then, from 70 to 75 cents 
per lb. James O’HEar, 


Wm. M. Lawron. 
Charleston, S. C.; Nov. 21, 1844. 


I hereby certify that Mr. A. oa Seabrook’s cotton, called the 
Queen, and produced from ten acres of land, was weighed in my 
presence, this sixteenth day of November, 1844, and turned out 
five thousand eight hundred and forty (5840) pounds, gross. 

mM. I’. Meaeerr. 





ON THE PRODUCTION OF HARDY SEEDLING GRAPES BY HYBRIDI- 
ZATING THE NATIVE WITH THE FOREIGN GRAPE. BY W. W. V. 


It is abundantly manifest, that Horticulture is attracting just now 
a very large share of public attention. Experimental attempts have 
been at various times made, to improve or modify the character or 
quality of fruits and flowers ; in some instancss with a full or limited 
measure of success, in others with no good results whatever. It is 
highly interesting, even though we fail to endeavor to make good 
better, nor can there be presented to the mind of an intelligent man, 
a subject more worthy of a liberal portion of his attention, than the 
probability of succeeding by hybridization, in producing a fruit su- 
perior to its parents, and at the same time so changed in its eharacter 
as to be hardy, where it has been previously known only as partially 
so, or not at all. 

For how long a time has there been an anxiety to possess a grape 
as vigorous as the Isabella, of as free growth i in the open air, requir- 
ing as little eare, (some think they require very /ittle,) and as good a 
bearear, with the additional quality of the fruit’s being as far superior 
to that variety as the Black Hamburgh is acknowledged to be. Fre- 
quently have we been told that the desideratum has been obtained, 
and under a host of names have these mew sorts been offered to us 
with not one quality to recommend them but the change of appella- 
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tion; it has been ** Napoleon,” alias “ Isabella,” and every > hy 
to no purpose, but that of falling back “ ab origine” and taking a 
fresh start. . 

Where an attempt is made to produce a vine of the kind so much 
wanted, and ripening a superior bunch of fruit, something: 
must be done than merely changing names, however high s¢ 
these may be. Our operations must be conducted upon correct 
principles, under favorable circumstances, and with every possible 
eare. We must clearly understand what itis we are aiming at, and 
bring the matter to a reasonably satisfactory conclusion, ere we may 
indulize the hope of ultimate success, or lead. others to believe that 
we have accomplished any thing more thanthose who have prece- 
ded us. 

With every facility for bringing about a most important result, we 
have succeeded in fertilizing the Black Hamburgh with the pollen 
of the Isabella, and so guarding our operations from first to last, as 
to obviate the possibility of any mistake.” The bunch of grapes ri- 

ened to perfection, were of great size, and most delicious flavor.— 

From the seed thus obtained, we have now about a dozen plants in 

perfect health, and remarkably handsome looking. The leavesate — 
beautifully shaped, of a bright green, and very deeply serrated, Many 
of our friends have seen them, and by several they have been imme 
diately noticed as peculiar in their appearance. To say at this Ps 
of our proceedings what may be the properties of these vines as 
fruiting plants, cannot be deemed too much in advance of a faircale ~ 

culation, based upon the known qualities of their parents, the one for 
its hardiness and strong growth, the other for its superb fruit. They 
may, and in all probability will be, as good as the Isabella for such ~ 








qualities as are in its favor, and bear fruit, though perhaps not fully 


equal to the Hamburgh, yet as far superior to the male parent, as _ 
that is to the common Fox grape. Should this turn out to be so, 
(and _we think it will,) the point at which we have been long aiming 
will have been attained, and a vine possessing every desirable quality 
put within the reach of all for general cultivation, eae 
We shall take care to ascertain all particulars as soon as ica- 
ble, and make them known when we are satisfied fully of thelr per- 
fect correctness ; not speculating carelessly with the credulity of ow 
co-laborers or the public, but giving them the true result whatever 
that may be. [Mag. of Horticulture. : 
Flushing, L. 1., March 3, 1845.. - 


tee 


HESSIAN FLY IN THE WHEAT. 


The Milledgville (Ga.) Journal of the 25th ult. says—“ We learn 
that the Hessian fly is in the wheat, in several of the neighboring 
counties, and that their ravages have been dreadful. Whole’ fields 
have been totally destroyed by this troublesome insect, and others 
will yield not more than a fourth of what was confidently anticipated 
some weeks ago. 
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1845. | CULTIVATION OF CELERY. 


From the last Annual Report of Mr. Ellsworth, the Commissioner of Patents. 


CULTIVATION OF CELERY. 
New-York, December 12, 1844. 

Dear Sir :—The cultivation and growth of celery, that most ex- 
cellent and wholesome winter vegetable, requires close attention of 
the gardener to bring it to perfection. 

A practical gardener will soon learn the art; and for the benefit 
of those who have yet to learn it, I beg to hand you the result of my 
own experience for the last twenty-five years. 

In this country, it is not necessary to sow the seed before the 
month of May, and then in the open ground, well manured with 
stable dung thoroughly cured, and not less than a year old. The 
color, whether white or red, is a matter of taste. 1 generally mix 
my seed, and thus have both species. The seed is slow of vegetation, 
but, if good, never fails to germinate. Whether the seed be sown 
broadcast or in drills, is a matter of no consequence; as the seed 
being very small, the plants are sure to shoot up thick. So soon as 
the sprouts have attained the height of an inch, they should be 
planted out in a bed of rich mould, at the distance of about three 
inches each way from each other. You cannot have good strong 
stalky plants without pursuing this method. If left standing in 
the seedling bed, they will grow spindling, weak and consump- 
tive. No more attention is required, excepting that of keeping 
the plants perfectly free from weeds, until August, when you 
will find the plants strong, healthy, and vigorous. Any time in 
this month, dig your trenches eighteen inches deep and as many 
wide. For this purpose, I generally occupy the ground that has 
been used for early peas. ‘ 

The quality of the celery, and chiefly its growth, depend entirely 
upon stable manure. I have found the manure used for early hot- 
beds the best. It never fails of success. The increased fermenta- 
tion of the manure, by the repeated waterings of the beds, the escape 
of ammonia and noxious qualities of the manure, renders it sweet, 
and capable of imparting the mildest and richest flavor to the plant. 
If fresh manure from the yard, of whatever kind, is used, the celery 
will invariably grow strong and rank, with as little delicacy of 
flavor as there is in the manure. With a garden fork of four tine, 
strike through the manure in the trench into the earth beneath, and 
bring it up fresh, carefully mixing it with the manure as you pro- 
ceed from one end of the trench to the other. Attention to this 
point is indispensable to the growth of good celery. 

The plants taken up should be trimmed about the crown, just at 
the top of the root ; all the young suckers taken off, leaving the plant 
trim and neat, with all its main stalks. With a dibble, which should 
be as large as the handle of a spade, as the roots will now be of 
considerable size, begin at one end of the trench with your face 
towards the other, and set in a single row of plants in the middle of 
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the trench, and not less than six inches asunder; water them well. 
No teetotaller loves water better than celery. It cannot have too 
much. The roots of this plant require more room than is generally 
allowed them, as any one may see when they are taken up for the 
table. 

Earthing up the plants should be delayed until they have attained 
a good size; and then it requires care, especially the first time. I 
always get into the trench myself, and, holding the plant with all 
its stalks firmly in my left hand, with a short-handled small hoe 
draw the earth up round the plant, without allowing it to come in 
between the stalks. When this is done, and the plants thus pro- 
tected, you may with a spade, strike off the edges of the trench, 
and partially fillit. As the plant grows, (as it now will, if well 
watered in dry weather, with great vigor,) continue to earth up, 
and by the first of November, the plants will be two feet above the 
level of the earth, with a main stalk the size of a man’s arm. 

Sometimes, particularly if the season be dry, celery is liable to be 
attacked by a fly. In that case, you will see the tops of the celery 
turn brown and wither. The moment that symptom appears, no 
time is to be lost in calling in the doctor; for the whole crop is at 
stake. The cause of the disease is the sting of a fly upon the leaves 
ofthe celery. The egg is deposited between the integuments of 
the leaf, and soon hatches a small white worm—sometimes visible 
on opening the leaf to the naked eye, always by the aid of a micros- 
cope. Ifnot attended to, the disease gradually descends to the root, 
and the whole plant falls a sacrifice. Amputate every defective 
and diseased leaf; and early in the morning, whilst the dew is on, 
sift on the whole of the plants fresh slaked lime. One such powder- 
ing is generally sufficient; but if not, give them another dose, and 
the first rain that falls will wash the plants clean, and you will pro- 
bably see them fresh, green, and stretching away towards maturity. 

With regard to the mode of securing the crop for winter use, 
gentlemen have their fancies. I prefer leaving the plants in their 
original trenches, earthing up to the top of the plants, and covering 
with straw litter and boards, so as to protect them sufficiently from 
the frost, to be able to take them up as wanted; and this always 
fresh and sweet. I do not fancy disturbing the roots, and trans- 
planting into narrow quarters. 

Finally, any one in this country who wishes to have “ first rate” 
celery, must cultivate it himself. Common laborers are sure to 
spoil it. Professional gardeners are seldom found, and generally 
too expensive when they are. 


Your obedient servant, 
Hon. H. L. Evusworrtu. Junius SmitTu. 
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CULTURE OF THE CUCUMBER. 


I will state a fact relative to. the planting of cucumbers, which 
came under my observation, and which is worthy of being known. 
I shall at least give a further trial myself of its reality ; though I can- 
not conceive there is a doubt remaining on the subject. Last spring, 
a friend of mine and myself were planting cucumbers at the same 
time. I was planting mine, as usual, in the gardens, by mixing a 
small portion of stabie manure with the earth, and raising the hill 
an inch or two above the surface of the ground. Observing it, he 
qoceasty remarked, “let me show you how to raise cucumbers.” — 

ever having much luck in raising them, I cheerfully agreed to his 
proposition. He commenced by making holes in the earth, at the 
distance intended for the hills, that would hold about a peck—he 
then filled them with dry leached ashes, covering the ashes with a 
very small quantity of earth. The seed were then planted on a 
level with the surface of the ground. I was willing to see the ex- 
periment tried, but had no expectation of anything but a loss of 
seed, labor and soil. But imagine my astonishment, (notwithstand- 
ing a drier season never was known, and almost a universal failure 
of garden vegetables,) when I beheld vines remarkable thrifty, and 
as fine a crop of cucumbers as any one could wish to raise, and they 
continued to bear for an unusually longtime. I will not philoso- 
phise on the subject, but say to all try it; and instead of throwing 
your ashes away, apply it where it will be of use, and you will reap 
a rich reward. [Ohio Farmer. 

Upon the foregoing, the editor of the Maine Cultivator says, “We 
last season made trial of the above plan, and found it to succeed 
admirably.” 





TO RAISE FINE MELONS. 


Holes two feet broad, twenty inches deep, filled one foot with 
garden rubbish and unrotted manures, beat down hard, and watered 
two or three buckets full, then filled to the top with rich soil; on 
this spread one inch of fine compost, or well rotted manures, com- 
pact, but not hard ; stick the seeds, say twenty or thirty to a hill, the 
upper end of the seed to be a little below the surface of the compost; 
brush over the hills with the hand to fill up the holes; then cover the 
hills with an inch of clear sand, and often watered ; hills ten feet 
apart, three plants to the hill left, thinned when the plants have six 
leaves, then take off the centre shoot with a sharp penknife, and 
when the side shoots are six inches long, take off all but three ; se- 
cure these to the ground with cross sticks, [ Western Farmer. 
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ON THE CULTURE OF THE VERBENA. 


The almost perpetual flowering of the Verbena, in connexion with 
its hardiness and easy culture, renders it one of the most desirable 
class of the green-house and flower-garden. Most of the present 

retty varieties now to be found among florists, have originated 
awe two or three varieties, of which the old Melindris and Twee- 
diant were the original parents. These, with the old White Teu- 
croides, have been crossed, and from them the most of the present 
brilliant kinds have emanated. 

Most varieties of this plant are trailing or running vines, and are 
propagated or increased freely, when planted out in the garden, by 
rooting at almost every joint, in moist weather, in September and 
October, in the same manner as the garden strawberry. There are 
however, some of the upright-growing kinds, which do not increase 
so readily this way, but they all root freely, when the young shoots 
are layered in pots or in the ground, when they are growing. The 
Vebena may also be propagated by cuttings, almost at any time, in 
the same manner as the geranium, in pots filled with a compost of 
one-third sand, and the remainder loam and well rotted manure, or 
leaf mould. It is also increased, to obtain new varieties, by seed, 
which is ripe in October, and should be collected and saved until the 
spring, and sown in pots filled with the same compost as directed 
for cuttings. The Verbena may be considered as strictly speaking, 
a green-house plant, although it is in the flower-garden, where its 
chief beauty is so desirable, pnrticularly in the summer and fall of a 
dry season, when other flowers are almost perished,—then this plant 
is almost the only Gem of Flora. In the flower-garden, it has a 
pleasing appearance in almost any location, and it is admirably 
adapted to be planted on the rockery, if any, or on any dry bank or 
rising ground, as it thrives well in any dry location, and is also often 
planted in masses in the flower borders, or in neat cut figures on 
grass plats, where the mingling of the different varieties form a plea- 
sing contrast with the green sod. When ornamental vases are in- 
troduced in grass plats, they may be filled with compost, and the 
Verbena planted there, and if properly managed, the vines will hang 
down in brilliant tresses of flowers of the most ornamented charac- 
ter. In many cases, they are also trained to small trellises in the 
green-house or flower-garden, of an ornamental character, in the 
form of a fan, a balloon, pyramid, or almost any form the taste may 
be inclined to select. 

For the green-house, the plants should be selected in October, 
and planted into small pots, and taken into the house so soon as the 
first frosts appear. They should be placed on shelves near the 
glass, in order to receive the sun, and be in a dry location, so con- 
genial to the flowers; when the plants are over-watered, and kept 
too far from the glass, they draw into weak, slender growth, and 
generally damp off on the surface of the earth in the pot. In rooms, 
the same culture and management will be requisite. The plants, 
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in this location, during the winter, should be moderately watered, 
care being taken not to saturate the earth with too much water, 
which is injurious tothem. This brief notice will not admit the 
numerous list of the varieties of Verbena, now to be found in the 
gardens and collections of florists and nurserymen, to whom I re- 
commend every lover of flowers, to select their best and choice va- 
rieties; and 1 hope the Verbena will find a place in every garden 
where a rod of ground is cultivated for the beauty of flowers. 


E, Sayers. 
{ Western Farmer. 





DIFFICULTY IN CHURNING BUTTER OBVIATED. 


The last number of the Cabinet contains an appeal to its editor 
and readers, on the difficulty of making butter in the winter — which 
seems calculated to elicit a prompt reply. The following, which 
appears to embrace the true principle, and to be conclusive on the 
subject, is the result of the experience of a noted agriculturist, W. 
Allen, of N. Andover, (Mass.) and was published in the New-En- 
gland Farmer of January 14th, 1835 :-— 

“Having thought much on the subject, and experienced all the 
uncertain results of which others complain, I have been led to the 
conclusion—which experiments have confirmed—that there is a cer- 
tain: degree of heat, could it be ascertained, to which the cream 
might be raised, which would ensure a quick process in the forma- 
tion and separation of the butter from the whey or milk, at the same 
time preserve the quality of the butter, and prevent that frothiness 
and softness which are the never failing result of long continued 
churning. 

‘To ascertain the degree of heat necessary to insure a short pro- 
cess, we heated the cream on the hearth to about 72 or 73 degrees ; 
this, with heat in the churn, which was scalded with boiling water, 
gave to the cream about 75 degrees heat. In six or seven trials, 
during the months of November and December, the longest process 
in churning was twenty minutes, the shortest ten, The butter has 
been uniformly sweet and hard, and in nothing inferior to that made 
in October, except in color. The last churning was on the 30th of 
December last. I attended to the whole process carefully. The 
cream when first put into the churn, was at 80 degrees—I waited till 
the heat had fallen to 75 degrees, and immediately began the oper- 
ation : the butter was formed and ready to take out of the churn in 
just ten minutes. By the way, I use, and have for several years, a 
rocking churn, and think it the best, all things taken into view, that 
has ever been in use in New-England. 

“N. B.—Since writing the above, one of my neighbors, hearing 
of my successful experiments, called on me to borrow my thermo- 
meter [the instrument costs about a dollar,| to make a similar expe- 
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riment. He informed me, that their two last trials to make butter, 
after churning twenty-four hours, had been unsuccessful. They ac- 
cordingly prepared the cream as above directed, heating to 75 de- 
grees —the butter came in five minutes—was hard and good for win- 
ter butter.” [ Far. Cabinet. 


PLANTING TREES. 


Reader, have you not some vacant spot in your orchard, some 
nook in your garden, some unplanted road-side, some unoccupied 
place in your yard, where some trees might be planted to advantage? 
Look around and see if there is not room for some, or perhaps ma- 
ny of the kinds useful for timber, or their fruit, or ornamental pur- 
poses. It is possible you attended to this matter fully last spring, 
but the chances are that you will, on examination, find room for 
more trees. If so, now is a very good time to supply the deficiency ; 
not so good, perhaps, as the fall would have been, but too good to 
be allowed to pass without improvement. Trees may be trans- 
planted at any time after the growth of the season is over, with per- 
fect safety, and they may be removed at any time, if the fine roots 
are undisturbed, and during removal retain their hold on the earth. 
When trees are transplanted in the fall, it is necessary to guard 
against two dangers, to which spring planted ones are not so much 
exposed. The first of these is, they are apt to become loose in the 
ground from the action of the winds, as the roots do not take hold of 
the soil as quickly in the fall as in the spring; and the second is, 


water is apt to settle in the holes dug, and expose the roots to the 


injurious action of stagnant water. To prevent the first, if the tree 
is small, let a stake be.well set in the ground, to which the tree, 
wound with bass matting, cloth, or something to prevent rubbing, 
may be securely fastened. If large, and the roots spreading, three 
sticks placed in a triangular form around the stem, and well tastened 
down at each angle by wooden hooks driven into the ground, will 
usually keep the tree in its place. If the soil is tenacious, and there is 
danger of the holes, when the tree is put in them, becoming pits of 
stagnant water, drains must be made to them, which will prevent the 
evil at once. Where a number of trees are to be set on such a soil, 
it will be much benefited by a thorough deep ploughing, which will 
render the soil generally more pervious to water, and prevent its 
ready accumulation. [ Cultivator. 





THE BLIGHT. 

Messrs. Editors :—I would inquire of your correspondents, (Mr. 
Graham, and “J. C, F.”) if electricity be the cause of the blight in 
the pear tree, why the disease was unknown for more than a century 
and a half after the landing of our pilgrim fathers? Many allege 
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that electricity was known in the Garden of Eden; if so, surely our 
pilgrims must have brought it over with them, and as they at the 
same time brought over the pear tree, I do not believe electricity 
would have suffered the tree to have escaped so long. In the case 
referred to by “J.C. F.” is it not more reasonable to suppose that 
the electric fluid killed the insect, and thereby stopped the blight ? 
He says :—“ Five or six pear trees were attacked by the blight at 
the same time; one of them was struck by lightning, and in that the 
disease was suddenly stopped. A YEAR OLD. 

[ The Western Farmer. 





NEW THEORY OF MILDEW. 


We find it stated in the Canadian Agricultural Journal, that Mr. 
Haywood, lecturer on Chemistry at the Sheffield (England) Medical 
School, recently gave a lecture before the Norton Farmers’ Club, 
wherein, among other things, he advanced what to us is a new 
theory for the formation of honey-dew and mildew. 

Our readers are aware that many theories have been advanced ; 
some attribute it to one thing and some to another. Mr. Haywood 
explains the phenomenon in this way. Mildew is caused by the 
rapid evaporation of water from the leaves of plants after a wet 
spring, when the salts the water contained were left on the surface 
of such plants as were already matured, while others, which were in 
a growing state, appropriated them to their uses. 

Honey-dew was caused by an excess of carbon in the plant, 
which could only occur in dry weather, when the other ingredients 
could not be furnished for it to combine with. | Maine Farmer. 





SMOT. 


Professor Johnston in a lecture lately delivered before the Chem- 
istry Association, remarked that the sporules of this fungus are so 
exceedingly minute that it would take 2800 of them to cover an inch. 
There is no doubt, he says, but that they ascend through the sap 
vessels of the plant—for by examination it could be seen where 
they had come up; having left their coloring matter in the tubes of 
the stalk. After passing through the stalk, the smut fixes itself 
under the root ofthe flower, which it renders barren; and as the 
grain ripens, the puff balls ripen also, and burst; scattering a black 
dust, so minute that it takes one million of them to lie across a single 
inch. . 

It may thus be seen how smut is propagated. Its particles are 
so small that thousands of them may attach to a kernel of wheat un- 
observed, and be soon with it. 

Various substances will destroy its vegetating power, among 
which are blue vitro], common salt, urine, and potash. 

[Prairie Farmer, 
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GYPSUM OR PLASTER OF PARIS IN SOUTH AROLINA. 


The utility of this substance has been long recognized by farmers, 
and its practical value well known. Since the Geological Survey 
has excited farmers to search for the hidden treasures of the soil, 
Gypsum has been found in South-Carolina. 

A specimen of Gypsum was lately sent to Dr. Gibbes of Colum- 
bia, from Mr. Ingraham’s, on Cooper River. It resembles the Gyp- 
sum of the Paris basin, which is extensively quarried for the manu- 
facture of “ Plaster of Paris,” and as the Geological position is the 
name (Eocene) we hope it will be found in abundance. Perhaps 
some of these days a distinguished legislator may retract his asser- 
tion in the last Legislature that “the Geological Survey is a hum- 
bug.” However, we have seen a definition of the word, which he 
may have intended, viz: ‘a bug which goes about making a noise.” 
We hope it will continue to do this. If it does this it will do good. 

Carolina Planter. 





DOMESTIC SILK. 

We have examined some very beautiful specimens of Shawls, 
Purses, &c. from silk produced and manufactured by Mr. H. P. Vil- 
lard, near Aiken. The thread is said by judges to be equal to any 
Italian silk. ‘The specimens may be seen at the Jewellery Store of 
Hayden & Gregg, and we invite attention to them. 

There is a considerable portion of our State that is in both soil and 
climate admirably suited to the production of silk. The dry lands 
of the low country would be so, were they not uninhabited in the 
summer. A large portion of the middle country, free from this dif- 
ficulty, is equally suited in soil and season to the culture, and we are 
glad of every indication that it is attracting attention. It may be 
made a source of wealth in the State. [ Charleston Mercury. 











PINE APPLES. 


(Anana Bromelia.)—Geo. Mills, gardener of the Baroness Roths- 
child, in London, has lately obtained from Providence a pine apple 
weighing upwards of seven kilogrammes, (over fifteen pounds.) 
Lady Rothschild offered it to Queen Victoria, who is fond of ananas, 
and values truly the products of horticulture. Mr. Mills exhibited 
at the last meeting of the London Horticultural Society three 
ananas, one weighing six kilogrammes and two others weighing 
five kilogrammes each. Such large ananas are unknown in the 
West Indies. Mr. Mills hopes to raise soon some of ten kilogram- 
mes in weight (about twenty pounds,) and this increase of size is 

btained without loss of flavor in the fruit. These monstrous 


anas are of a fine regular form, and of the finest perfume. 
[N. Y. Far. and Mechanic. 
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DISSOLUTION. 


The undersi_ have sold out their entire interest in the ““Bommer Manure Me 
thod”’ to Mr. & zrge Bommer, of N. Y; in consequence of which the partnership 
heretofore existing between us, was dissolved on the 6th ultimo by mutual consent. 

Our agents are requested to make up their accounts to the 6th of November, and 
forward them to Tho. M. Abbett, Baltimore, who is solely authorised to settle. 

For any transactions after that date they will account to Mr. Bommer. 

TH. M. ABBETT, 
CHARLES BAER, 


JOHN GOULIART. 
Baltimore, Dec. 14, 1844. 


N.B.—Charles Baer is the General Agent for Mr. Bommer in Georgia, and John 
Gouliart his General Agent for the State of Maryland. 





~ BOMMER’S MANURE METHOD. > 


We have the satisfaction to announce to the Planters, Farmers and Gardeners of 
the vicinity of Charleston, that the Books with the Patent right, which Mr. Baer 
has caused to be sent on to the subscriber for disposal, have been received from Balti- 
more, and may be had of him onthe terms before specified. Those who have bespoke 
them, will do well to call and obtain copies early. He also has received a report 
made to the Legislature of Maryland in favor of the method, which is daily gaining 
the public confidence whenever it is known. In the mean time we refer our readers 
to the last December and March Nos. of the Southern Agriculturist for some informa- 
tien on the subject. A. E. MILLER, 

: No. 4, Broad-street. 
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PERUVIAN GUANO, 


The subscriber has made arrangements with the Agent of the Peruvian Guano Com- 
pany, by which he will be able to supply all orders for this most powerful of manures. 
The Peruvian is far superior to the African or Ichaboe Guano, as both analysis and 
experiments have proved. As this manure is believed to be not only the most power- 
ful but at the same time the most economical known, our planters and farmers are 
invited to make trials with it the approaching season on their cropa of enttor a 
potatoes, &c. &c, It has been extensively used in Great Britain and 
United States. Pamphlets containing aceounts of these experiments v, 
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‘to those wishing to make trial of it, by applying (post paid) to the sub. 


All orders from unknown correspondents, must be accompanied wi 
and the Guano paid for on delwery. a 
JOHN D. LEGARE), 
Dec. Ist, 1844. No. 81 & 83 East 








RUFFIN’S CALCAREOUS MANURES $1. 
ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, 


In a course of Lectures for the Board of Agriculture, delivered 
between 1802 and 1812. By Sir H. Davy. 


WESTOVER MANUSCRIPTS, 


Containing the history of the Dividing Line between Virgint, 
and North-Carolina. By Wm. Bird of Westover. 


THE BANK REFORMER. By Edmund Ruffin. i 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DRAINING AND\ 
EMBANKING. By John Johnston, Esq. ! 


\ 
For sale at A. E. MILLER’S, No 4 Broad-st. 
Fs) 








LIST OF PAYMENTS. e 





Ashley and Stono River Agricultural So- | Mr. Alex. Mazyck, 1843 and '44 
ciety, 1844 | Mr: Joseph Thomas, Georgia, 1845 
James L. Sweet, Cuthbert, Ala. 1845 | Dr. H. Sheridan, Red Bank, 1845 





Dr. Horatio Bowen, Clinton, Geo. 1845 | Dr. W. M. Brailsford, Summerville, 1845 








_ TO OUR READERS. 


The number for May commences with a very interesting corres- 
pondence between the Hon. W. B. Seabrook of Edisto Island, and 


Kinsey Burden, Esq. of John’s Island, on the application of lime‘as 
an improver of the soil ; and its use in the cultivation of Sea-Island 


Cotton, &c. 


Our number consists chiefly of selections, which we hope wil] a 
repay our readers for the trouble of perusal. A glance atthe table ~ 


of contents, will put them in possession of the subjects. 





We return our thanks to the Hon. I. E. ee for a copy of the — % 


Annual Report of the Commissioner of Patents for the year 1844; 
from which we shall extract from time to time, such articles as may 


be considered useful—several of which will be found in our con- ~ 


ter* 











PLOUGHS, &c. 


onstantly on hand, Ploughs of every deseription, embraci 
.os of Freeborn, Mayhu Davis, and those from the celebra 











Auggles, Nourse and Mason. His prices range from $3 to 4 
to. 


size and quality. Where many are taken and paid for 


a deduction will be made on the usual prices. Also Cultivators, — dl 
Cob Crushers at reduced prices; Mott’s Agricultural Furnaces, and 7 


plement required for the field or garden. 
J. D. LEGARE, 
No. 81 East-Bay. 





OPT reTT has ne ee Oe —— 7; 


MILLER & BROWNE, 
DOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 


At the old stand No, 4 Broad-street. 


ill be thankful to their friends for a continuance of any work 
‘r line. 
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